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complete ascendancy of parliament over all governments. The
tendency of parties to stalemate was avoided only by half-
hearted compromise. The power of provincialism and the
group-system were not such as to produce many leaders who
were more than shrewd manipulators and skilful politicians.
The changing balance of social classes was not one with which
such a regime could easily keep pace, for the drag on legislative
reforms was heavy and the dynamics of the parliamentary
system were geared very low. If the democratic instrument in
France was no better than the revolutionary tradition, the
balance of social forces and the conflicts of public opinion would
allow it to be, it was perhaps no worse than the extreme indi-
vidualistic and separatist spirit of the French people wanted it
to be. Indeed the very multiplicity of parliamentary groups
helped to soften divisions which a more rigid two-party or
three-party system would have intensified.
It can be judged by two standards: relatively, by its own
standards and values, and not by those of other democratic
nations such as the United Kingdom or the United States; and
more absolutely by the standard of its response to the chal-
lenge of modern problems which are common to all twentieth-
century nation-States, whatever the form of their regime. One
criterion is that of the French national vision: the other is that
of the adequacy of the Third Republic to meet the require-
ments of men in modern European civilization. Each must be
applied in turn, before a just estimate of the achievement of
the Third Republic can be attained.1
1 The first of these criteria is applied in Chapter IV below, the
second in Chapter V below. A final r&ume of the whole argument
will be found at the end of Chapter VI.